THE  MOUNTAIN STAIRCASE

of hours we were able to drive on, at least launched upon
our tour; rather too literally, in fact. We carried a kind
of footman, whom we named Horrible, clad in dirty
blue dungarees and a straw hat. He and Napoleon
had attached a basket to the luggage carrier, which,
whenever we stopped, swept into the car an odour
of very dead fish, no longer fanned by the breezes of
motion.

Horrible reluctantly descended and slithered about in
the mud, collecting armfuls of camelthorn to stuff under
the wheels. At length he trudged off into the distance and
produced four stalwarts armed with spades. They looked
a motley crew, but they soon dug us out. Once was
nothing like enough. In two hours we covered half a
mile. At last we reached mud which looked slightly more
solid, so we dispensed with all but one of the gang, a bit of
a wag, judging by the roars of laughter his sallies provoked.
He wore a small felt skull-cap, and trousers of no recognized
pattern which seemed to have been made for a man of
enormous girth and microscopic calves. The tail of his
shirt, unlike that of his countrymen, but like most Indians',
hung outside his trousers, beneath a black and white striped
cotton coat.

We stuck again. Horrible slipped in the mud for the
fourth time.

"He'll dirty his front side next/' said the D.P.

To the right, rugged mountains ranged in a semi-
circle. To the left, clusters of palm trees promised con-
ventional oases in their distance.

Napoleon drew up at a dilapidated mud hut which he
dignified by the name of tea-shop. Here the paid hand
left us with unintelligible protestations of (we supposed)
undying friendship, no doubt engendered by our tip.
Napoleon and Horrible paddled in for tea. A caravan of
donkeys and ponies, heavily laden with sodden bags of
grain, slithered past. A kite flapped drearily from a
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